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Stewart Blood Bank 
needs blood donors 


| looker's staff asks | Study area converts 

(CM. »— {p|ayj s j« n |‘nnm 


Administrator of Stewart 
Blood Bank, Bob Fry, says there 
is a constant need for blood do¬ 
nors. 

“We need at least 350 pints 
each week to serve the Tyler 
area and hospitals,” Fry said. 

Stewart Blood Bank supplies 
36 hospitals and some 650,000 
persons. 

Persons over 18 who meet 
certain requirements can donate 
blood and receive $10 for each 
pint. Donor ages between 18 and 
21 require parents’ signatures 
unless they give voluntarily. 


Requirements are that the 
donor weigh at least 110 pounds, 
be generally in good health, never 
have had hepatitis or tuberculo¬ 
sis and answer some general 
health questions. 

Fry says “a fair number of 
TJC students come over every 
year, some by themselves and 
others with fraternities or soror¬ 
ities, turning their money over to 
civic or like projects.” 

He pointed out that numerous 
persons have misgivings about 
giving blood and in particular 
about the pain involved. 


Charlie is missing. 

Charlie, a miniature palm 
tree, has been a resident of the 
counseling offices for five years, 
according to Director of Counsel¬ 
ing Tom Tooker. 

Despite a sometimes unappe¬ 
tizing diet of cigaret butts and 
cold leftover coffee, Charlie was 
thriving, even putting on a couple 
of new leaves each year until his 
disappearance recently, Tooker 
says. 

If anyone knows the where¬ 
abouts of Charlie and can return 
him to the counseling offices, 
there will be no questions, Took¬ 
er says. 


Microfilm conserves storage, budget 


By BOfc HOPKINS 

Four Xerox microfilm read¬ 
ers in Vaughn Library conserve 
shelf space and the library bud¬ 
get substantially by eliminating 
storage of certain back issues in 
bound form. 

“There is really no way to 
estimate how much space micro¬ 
film saves,” said Head Librarian 
Evelyn McManus. 

Without microfilming “We 
could fill the library with noth¬ 
ing but back issues of maga¬ 
zines.” 

Another advantage Mrs. Mc¬ 
Manus named is microfilm’s rel¬ 
atively low cost as compared to 
extremely expensive magazine 
binding. 

Here again, Mrs. McManus 

said she has no definite compara¬ 
tive figures on any special maga¬ 
zines. 

The library presently has a- 
bout 2,000 microfilms from 142 
different magazine titles. 

Microfilming is no inconven¬ 
ience to the access of recent 
issues of magazines and periodi¬ 
cals. These are still in the read¬ 
ing room on the lower floor of 
the library. 

At the end of about three 
months, the library receives mi¬ 
crofilm versions of these maga¬ 
zines. 

As to saving space, the head 
librarian said, “A whole year of 
one periodical can be put on the 
three-inch square of microfilm. 
But it is almost impossible to 


give any figurative comparisons 
because of all the different sizes 
and shapes of magazines.” 

Microfilming, like binding, 
will not include all magazines. 

“We have periodicals like 
Time, Life and others that we 
feel will have the most value 
over the years either on micro¬ 
film or in bound form,” Mrs. Mc¬ 
Manus explained. 

In addition, the library car¬ 
ries a variety of magazines on 
microfilm that are not regularly 
subscribed to, such as Catholic 
World,Today’s Health and Ameri¬ 
can Machinist. 

Key to the reader finding what 


he wants on microfilm is either 
the card catalog or one of the 
several indexes upstairs, such as 
the Social Sciences and Humani¬ 
ties Index, the Education Index, 
and Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 

In the front of each index is 
a checked list showing which 
magazines are microfilmed, 
bound or available in current 
issues. 

Microfilm readers are used 
most extensively during the 
spring, when students are doing 
research for term papers, the 
librarian said. 


The second floor conference 
room of Vaughn Library has 
been converted into an in- 

TSC will use 
science rooms, 

Vaughn Library 

Tyler Junior College Board 
of Trustees has unanimously ap¬ 
proved sharing of Vaughn Li¬ 
brary and science facilities with 
Tyler State College. 

President H. E. Jenkins as¬ 
sured the Board at a called 
meeting last week that TSC’s 
use of facilities would not cause 
any conflicts. 

He said TSC would use the 
labs and library primarily at 
night. The library is open until 
10 o’clock each night except Fri¬ 
days and weekends. 


structional television room. 

I. L. Friedman, dean of in¬ 
struction, also says color moni¬ 
tors are planned to replace the 
two black and white monitors in 
the AVL room. 

Friedman says the new tele¬ 
vision room can hold up to 20 
students who can dial audio or 
video productions. 

“With a black and white moni¬ 
tor the room will have everything 
the downstairs AVL room has 
except facilities to show motion 
pictures,” Friedman said and 
added it would eventually have 
that also. 

He explained that when the 
two AVL monitors are changed 
from black and white to color 
they will be an asset in fields 
such as science and engineering 
where color helps interpretation. 


Nurse lists personal hygiene 
important in flu, cold control 


Vivian Young, RN and director 
of Student Health Service, has 
some tips on avoiding colds and 
the flu. 

Mrs. Young explained that 
practicing a good program of 
personal hygiene is important to 
avoid the severe discomfort of 


16 -page increase 


TJC's largest yearbook will be 73 Apache 


The 272-page Apache 
yearbook will be 16 pages 
larger than any TJC yearbook 
ever published. 

Two reasons for the expan¬ 
sion from last year’s 256- 
page yearbook are the 2,000 
student pictures taken at reg¬ 
istration and more campus or¬ 
ganizations represented in the 
yearbook. 

Last year’s 256-page 
yearbook set the record for 
the most number of pages pub¬ 
lished. Earlier yearbooks had 
248 pages as a maximum. 

“Subscription sales will 


definitely end Nov. 17,” says 
Editor Richard Walker. 

‘ ‘Delivery for the ’ 73 year - 
books will be May 1,” Walker 
added. 

Students can order their 
’73 Apache in the secretary’s 
office in the Journalism Lab 
A204. 

Organizations in the ’73 
Apache are Sans Souci, Zeta 
Phi Omega, Tau Kappa, Phi 
Beta Epsilon, Alpha Tau Ome¬ 
ga, Delta Upsilon, Sigma Phi 
Epsilon and Sigma Delta Nu. 

Apache Guard Association, 
Afro-Americans, Phi Theta 


Kappa, Student Senate, Draft¬ 
ing Club, Dental Hygiene, Ger¬ 
man Club, Home Economics, 
Rodeo Club, Texas Eastern 
School of Nursing, Las Mas¬ 
caras, Baptist Student Union 
and Campus Christian Center. 

Wesley Foundation, Pres¬ 
byterian Bible Chair, Lex 
Plaetoria, Vaughn Hall, Hol¬ 
ley Hall, Claridge Hall, Bate¬ 
man Hall, West Hall, Chi 
Alpha, Chess Club, Epsilon 
Delta Phi, Dental Assistants, 
Electronics Club, Circle K and 
Alpha Tau Alpha. 


flu and the common cold. 

“Eat a good breakfast, try to 
get eight hours of sleep, rest 
before becoming over tired.” 
Fritos and Coke, she said, are 
not considered a good breakfast. 

Jesse Goldfeder, M.D. and di¬ 
rector of the Tyler Smith County 
Public Health Department, warns 
that “there is evidence of virus 
flu early this year.” 

Vaccine, Dr. Goldfeder ad¬ 
vised, “should be considered a 
must by those who have bronchi¬ 
tis, bronchial asthma or other 
types of respiratory allergies.” 

Anyone who takes the flu 
serum buys insurance against be¬ 
coming infected with this annual 
health problem. Just the loss of 
time to this illness could be 
worth the time and effort to see 
your doctor for innoculation, he 
cautions. 

“A sick stomach, feverish 
headachy feeling should be re¬ 
ported to the Student Health Ser - 
vice department,” says Mrs. 
Young. 

She suggests a prompt re¬ 
port when ill could shorten the 
seige and avoid spreading it 
throughout the student body. 


Science students experiment 


Four of the majority of students who pass through at least one science lab in an 
academic degree plan--natural science labs include geology, biology, chemistry and 
physics. In No. 1 chemistry freshman Mike Sides of Jacksonville heats potassium 
chlorate to emit oxygen. Sophomore Kay Wheeler of Grand Saline probes a worm in 


biology lab. Bobby Epperson and Chuck Glover of Tyler try out the natural science 
department’s new air table in a physics momentum experiment. 

(Staff Photos by Debbie West) 
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Editorials 

Higgins' Among the Spirits' 
enlightenment, not proof 


New interest-paid loans available 
through federal government backing 


Dr. Howard Higgins was positive in his presentation 
of Among the Spirits. - ' He proved the falsity of some 
mediums. 

But Higgins' experiences with mediums was limited. 
He did admit the possible existence of a true, honest 
medium. 

The mediums Higgins is acquainted with are out to 
get money by playing on a person's most sensitive 
emotion--that of personal communication with a de¬ 
parted friend or loved one. 

His program was further proof for those who have 
never believed spirits can communicate with the living. 
For those who have always been optimistic of the 
existence of spirits, the program had little effect. 

PossiblV it only warned against money hungry 
mediums and fortune tellers. He did not prove the non¬ 
existence of the spirit world. 

There are. of course, so many frontiers left un¬ 
covered to scientifically determine whether spirits 
exist. 

The program was enlightening entertainment, not 
proof. 

New lending program 
benefits numerous skills 


By TONI THOMAS 


Under emergency legislation 
until- March 1973. the federal 
government will not only back a 
student loan but will pay the in¬ 
terest while the student is in 
college. 

The borrower may get up to 
$1,500 per year and a total of 
$7,500 for the entire time. If 
his adjusted family income is 
less than $15,000 per year, the 
federal government will pay the 
interest on the loan while the 
student is attending college and 
until the beginning of his repay¬ 
ment period, according to a re¬ 
lease from the Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare. 

These loans are also avail¬ 
able to persons who have been 
out of school for a number of 
years or those who want to put 
themselves in a higher income 
bracket by earning a degree. 

This amendment to the Guar¬ 
anteed Student Loan Program' is 
in force until March 1, 1973. 

The program provides for 
borrowing money directly from 
a bank, credit union, savings and 


loan or any other accredited 
lender. 

The federal government pays 
the interest on the loan with no 
strings attached, according to 
HEW deputy commissioner, Jo¬ 
seph P. Cosand. 

Borrowers also have from 
five to 10 years to repay the 
loan. And the repayment begins 
10 to 12 months after the bor¬ 
rower leaves school. 

There are also provisions in 
the loan program when defer¬ 
ments are granted. 

If the borrower goes into the 
military service or the Peace 
Corps or Vista or goes back to 
school again, the loan payment 
can be delayed up to three years. 

The loan also applies to those 
enrolled half time in college, uni¬ 
versities, hospital school or 
nursing or in an approved voca¬ 
tional school, technical trade, 
business or home study course. 

The student must have a 
signed affadavit that he will use 
the loan for educational purposes. 

Further information is avail¬ 
able at regional offices of the 
U. S. Office of Education, State 
Guarantee Agency, Lender or at 
the Student Financial Office. 


For students who applied for 
and received a Guaranteed Stu¬ 
dent Loan after June 30 but 
prior to Aug. 19. 1972, the federal 
government will now pay the in¬ 
terest on the loan until it is due 
for repayment. 

To be eligible for this ad¬ 
justment, the borrower must have 
filled out completely the supple¬ 
mental application form (OE 
Form 1260) and the college 
recommend that the student needs 
the loan. 

Students can re-apply for a 
new loan or for additional mon¬ 
ey on their loans, if after June 
30 and before Aug. 19, 1972, they 
did not get enough on their loans 
because the college misjudged 
their needs. 

They can also re-apply if 
they did not get a loan because 
the college thought they did not 
need one, they did not get the 
interest subsidy even though their 
income was less than $15,000 or 
they waived the interest subsidy 
to get the loan. 

The federal government also 
allows with this loan program 
that the loan money can be used 
to pay back previous loans for 
educational purposes. 


When the Beatles wrote “A Little Help From My 
Friends," they probably didn’t have the U. S. govern¬ 
ment in mind. But the new interest-paying amendment 
may be just the bonanza to benefit a lot of prospective 
workers. 

Under the amendment to the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program, the government pays interest on loans 
until well after the person has started working. Appli¬ 
cants can take five to 10 years to repay. 

Those whose adjusted family income is less than 
$15,000 a year are eligible to borrow from banks, 
credit unions or savings and loan associations. This 
is no tiny minority. It covers a lot of people. 

Once upon a time only the wealthy or those with 
wealthy friends could afford to learn a new trade or take 
off and go back to school. Money is no longer a problem. 

Those with monotonous jobs or those whom auto¬ 
mation has replaced can take advantage of the program 
to learn new permanent jobs. 

The program is of obvious merit for young people. 
If th6y want to go to college, money is no longer a 
problem. If they want vocational training, they can get 
that too. 

There are no restrictions on what an applicant can 
learn. He can choose from colleges, nursing schools, 
technical and vocational schools, trade or business 
schools--even home study schools. 

All occupations are wide open to anyone with brains 
enough to learn them. The only requirements are a 
promise to use the money only for educational purposes 
and the willingness to learn. 

The program could help populate fields such as 
nursing. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program equalizes 
opportunities in training Americans to earn a living. 

Unless some far left politician in Washington decides 
it is immoral to lend money instead of giving it, this 
could be the best thing that ever happened to American 
education. 


Tyler Junior College Dews 

Tyler Junior College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior 
College, is published every Wednesday except during holidays and 
examinations, by the journalism classes. 

The views presented are those of the staff and do not neces¬ 
sarily reflect administrative policies of the college. Signed articles 
are the views of the writer, but not necessarily of the TJC News 
staff. 

Letters to the editor must be signed. 

Tyler Junior College News is a member of the Associated 
Collegiate Press and the Texas Junior College Press Association. 

Phone in news tips and stories to 592-6468. 
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'Future Shock’ foresees drastic changes 


By LILLIAN SIMS 

“Future Shock” is AlvinTof- 
fler’s prophesy of what life will 
be like soon and the effect of 
accelerated rapid change on indi¬ 
viduals and society. 

Much has been written about 
the future but this book con¬ 
cerns itself with the human side 
of tomorrow and the living 
breathing individuals who will ex¬ 
perience that future. 

“Future Shock” deals with 
common, everyday matters - - 
what we buy and what we throw 
away, places and people we leave 
behind, organizations we create, 
people who pass at an even faster 
clip through our lives, our life 
styles, love and health. 

The book describes the super - 
industrial economy of tomorrow, 
the future forms of family life 
and the break-up of our society 
into many competing sub-cul¬ 
tures. 

The acceleration of change in 
our time is a basic and power¬ 
ful force. This accelerative 
thrust has personal and psycho¬ 
logical as well as sociological 
consequences. 

Toffler warns that unless man 
quickly learns to control the rate 
of change in his personal life, 
as well as society at large, we 
are doomed to a massive adapta- 
tional breakdown. 

People are ready, willing and 
eager to be frightened about the 
future, and Toffler has written 
a book that will be frightening 
to some and exciting to others. 

Toffler, author of “The Cul¬ 
ture Consumers,” is a former 
journalist turned sociologist. He 
coined the term “future shock” 
in a magazine article in 1965 to 
describe the tremendous stress 
and disorientation individuals ex¬ 
perience from too much change in 
too short a time. 

Toffler spent the next five 
years in research, talking to psy¬ 
chiatrists, physicians, educators 
and philosophers. 

As a result, “Future Shock” 
was published in 1970 and has been 
on the “Best Seller” list. 

It is the author’s thesis that 
future shock is no longer a dis¬ 
tantly potential danger but a real 
sickness from which increasingly 
large numbers already suffer. 

The term may very well work 
its way into our language as the 
name for the “disease of 
change.” 

Psychologists and politicians 
alike are puzzled by the seem¬ 
ingly irrational resistance to 
change from certain individuals 


and groups. 

It seems that most people 
prefer to live in the “just past” 
environment and sing the praises 
of the good old days. At the same 
time, there are others who clam¬ 
or for change simply for change’s 
sake, for anything new and differ¬ 
ent. 

Toffler points out that the rate 
of change is perhaps even more 
important than the direction of 
change. 

One chapter deals with future 
family life. It predicts embryo 
implants where the embryos are 
bought according to specifica¬ 
tions- -in other words, mail order 
babies. 

Toffler suggests career- 
oriented couples may put off 
having children until retirement 
age. They may prefer to wait 
and buy their embryos after their 
careers are over. 

More communal living is pre¬ 
dicted. As transience increases 
the loneliness and alienation in 
society, group marriages may 
become common. Even if one or 
two members of the household 
leave, the remaining members 
have each other. 

Serial marriages, a pattern 
of successive temporary con¬ 
tracts, at least three, is predicted 
as a likelihood. 

Homosexual and polygamous 
marriages will become more 
common and children will be 
leased out to “professional par¬ 
ents.” 

This is a big book packed 
with changes. There is hardly a 
dull paragraph and there is some¬ 
thing in it that can affect every¬ 
one. 

Some may challenge Toffler’s 
views on the sexual revolution. 
Others may reject his premise 
that man is merely a “biosystem 
with a limited capacity for 
change.” 

The book may satisfy those 
who consider man simply a bio¬ 
logical machine which reacts to 
stimuli, his life nothing more 
than one brief glimmer in a 
hopeless, dark eternity. 

Toffler claims his is not so 
much a prediction of what will 
take place as it is a report on 
what experts expect to happen. 

True--much of the material 
side of what Toffler writes about 
is happening and may accelerate 
in time. Loosening of religious 
and moral standards and family 
ties are here. 

Exactly how far things will go 
before the pendulum swings back 
is anyone’s guess. 

Some predict this permissive 
age will produce a generation of 
Puritanism with stronger moral, 
religious and family standards 


than has been seen in a long 
time. 

Whatever view one agrees 
with, “Future Shock” can assist 
in preparing for a softer landing 
in tomorrow. 


Group learns 

spirit tricks 

from Higgins 

By CYNTHIA CHERRY 

The audience moved from be¬ 
lieving in spirits to laughing at 
that belief as psychologist How¬ 
ard Higgins demonstrated the 
techniques of mediums in “A- 
mong the Spirits.” 

In his Student Senate spon¬ 
sored program Thursday night, 
Dr. Higgins told stories dealing 
with messages from the dead. 
He went into a trance pretend¬ 
ing to be a medium. Using var¬ 
ious magic tricks, the Boston 
psychologist attempted to con¬ 
vince the audience of a spirit 
world. 

He then exposed tricks so- 
called fortune tellers and 
mediums use to trick people out 
of their money. 

The origin of mediums and 
their techniques began in a little 
New York town in 1848 when two 
small girls tried to frighten their 
cousin by dropping an apple tied 
to a string on the floor under the 
bed where the cousin slept. 

The girls’ mother soon began 
to hear the noise also and brought 
neighbors in to hear it. 

Since the two girls seemed to 
be asleep, there was only one 
answer for this noise--the spirit 
world. 

An old peddler once lived in 
the town and it was rumored 
that he was buried beneath that 
very house. Neighbors suggested 
the spirit of the old man was 
disturbed and was trying to con¬ 
tact them. 

Word spread about the house 
and it soon became known as 
the Hidesville Spirit Rapping. 

The first group of people 
joined March 31, 1848 to form 
the association of spiritualists. 

Reba and Margaret Fox, the 
two girls, decided to keep their 
little secret. They are recog¬ 
nized as founders of spiritual¬ 
ism. 
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Young discovers working with handicapped is rewarding 


By TOM PARSONS 


As a project in Sociology 
213, Rodger Young works with 
handicapped children. Under the 
direction of his instructor, Mrs. 
Rebecca Laughlin, he spends two 
hours each week as a volunteer 
at a day care center on North 
Glenwood. 

Young finds the work so ab¬ 
sorbing that he regrets school 
and working part-time in a local 
Supermarket don’t allow enough 


WE TAKE OUT—OF—TOWN 
CHECKS FROM TJC STUDENTS 



592-1711 

NEXT DOOR TO 

Mr. Ed's 

POOL. HALL. 

OPEN LATE FOR SNACKS 


time for working with children. 

Mrs. Laughlin’s sociology 
students choose between spending 
at least two hours per week on 
a case study of one child or 
writing a term paper. Young felt 
he would be able to get more out 
of working with children who do 
not have advantages of a normal 
child. 

And of those two hours each 
weekend, Young says, “this has 
been the most eye-opening ex¬ 
perience of my life.’’ 

He becaue so involved in what 
started as a substitute for a term 
paper that he changed a major 
in pre-law to sociology. His plans 
are to work in a hospital with 
children such as these. “The 
biggest reward I get out of life,” 
says Young, “is working with 
children.’’ 

Most children at the center 
are mongoloid; children with 
mental disorders. In most cases 
they are oversize and may also 
have physical handicaps. There 
are also the blind and crippled. 

Usually there are around 12 
children at the center but the 
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number varies. Their ages range 
from 2 to 12 years. Some are 
unable to care in any way for 
themselves. Everything must be 
done for them. “We even have to 
take them to the restroom,’’ 
Young said. 

The mongoloid children are 
open and straightforward. Be¬ 
cause they are not aware of 
rules and regulations that govern 
society, there is no reason they 
should hide their actions or cover 
up anything wrong. 

They usually cooperate with 
each other and their instructors. 

During the case study, Young 
keeps records on each child un¬ 
der observation. These records 
consist of a day by day account 
of how the child reacts to the 
world around him as well as his 
improvement. Some will im¬ 
prove. For others there is no 

Animals can 
give diseases 
to humans 

Dr. Doyle D. Starnes, veter¬ 
inarian with the South Tyler Ani¬ 
mal Clinic and a TJC exe of 
’66, told Frank Rucker’s agri¬ 
culture class that animal dis¬ 
eases, most of which can be 
prevented, are sometimes trans¬ 
ferable to humans. 

“Diseases such as leptospir¬ 
osis are transmittable to human 
beings through milk, another rea¬ 
son why cattle should be vacci¬ 
nated,’’ Dr. Starnes said. 

Though mostly found in cattle, 
Dr. Starnes said the common 
animal diseases were also found 
in dogs, cats and horses. 

He discussed asbrucellosis, 
black leg, trichomoniasis, vibri¬ 
osis, and leptospirosis. These, 
he said, are almost always pre¬ 
vented by early vaccination. 

Speaking of the various time 
intervals for vaccination, Dr. 
Starnes said “you are 99 per 
cent safe if you vaccinate be¬ 
tween four to eight months’’ for 
brucellosis. Vaccinations for 
leptospirosis is twice a year, 
in the spring and early fall. 


progress. 

At the end of the course 
student workers turn in their re¬ 
ports. They must come to a con¬ 
clusion in their study. They re¬ 
port the progress of the child 
and what they feel should be 
done, whether the child should 
remain at the center or go to a 
hospital. They also report the 
home environment and whether 
they feel the child has a chance. 

“The sad thing,’’ says Young, 
“a lot of these kids don’t have 
a chance.’’ 

He sees a lot of things that 
need to be done. “People don’t 
realize the problem,’’ he said. 
“These kids need someone to 
care.’’ 

According to Young, the cen¬ 
ter is understaffed. They need 
volunteers who are willing to 
give up a little of their time to 
get involved. They need help and 
they need money for research. 

This one insight into those 
who are in need has left a lasting 
impression on Young. From his 


work and study of those chil¬ 
dren. Young has found a new and 
deeper understanding of their 
problems. 

He knows now how much the 
United Fund does. “This is the 
first year I ever gave to the 
United Fund,’’ Young said. 
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1975 COULD 
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COLLEGE GRAD 
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MANAGEMENT. 

If you re a young man or woman with 2 academic years remaining either at 
the undergraduate or graduate level, you can apply for entry in the Air Force’s 
2'year ROTC program, offered on college campuses all across the country. If you 
qualify, you’ll receive a $100 a month, nontaxable subsistence allowance. And on 
graduating, you’ll receive an officer’s commission in the Air Force. Also, the Air 
force is offering hundreds of scholarships in the Air Force ROTC 2-year program 
paying full tuition; lab expenses; incidental fees; a textbook allowance and the 
same $100 each month, tax free. For more information, mail in the coupon tcxlay. 

Or, call 800-631-1972 toll free.* Enroll in the Air Force ROTC, and get your 
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j RANDOLPH AIR FORCE BASE, TEXAS 78148 

| Please send me more information on Air Force ROTC 2-year program. 

| Name..; - Date of Birth. Si x 

| Address _r_..... 

City - - _Srate. _ Zip _ 

Date ot Graduation, _ Colleges _ • _ 

Soc. Sec.# _ _ 

JFindyourself a scholarship in Air Force ROTC. 
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Apaches move to Kilgore 
for season’s final game 


By STEVE KNIGHT 

The Apaches go to Kilgore 
Saturday for the season finale 
after an overwhelming defeat of 
the Henderson Cardinals 34-12. 

The Rangers have been play¬ 
ing part of the season with a 
large number of injuries. 
According to Apache Line Coach 
Neville Spiers, however, the Ran¬ 
gers are well and ready for the 
annual rivalry game. 

“They have 33 healthy people 
and they have improved." Spiers 
said.' 

Spiers noted that Kilgore is 
more * * agressive. both offensive - 
ly and defensively." He believes 
their execution is much better 
than when the two teams last 
met. 

The Apaches won a pre-con¬ 
ference game against the Rangers 

24-0. 

‘ * It ought to be a tough, hard 
fought game," Spiers said. “The 
team that makes the fewest mis¬ 
takes will win." 

An impressive defensive at- 
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were the keys to the defeat of 
Henderson County. 

“Overall. I think we played 
good." Spiers said. “They had 
only two yards rushing." 

. Spiers atrributed the lack of 
running on the Cardinals’ part 
to a strong Apache rush that 
dumped the* quarterback several 
times. 

He pointed out that Cardinal 
quarterback Charles Holman had 
a good passing attack. Holman 
completed 13 passes for 225 
yards, losing four to intercep¬ 
tions. 

Billy Wolf picked off two Hol¬ 
man passes while ReginaleHunt¬ 
er and Curley Castillo grabbed 
one each. 

“Billy had two interceptions 
that helped us," Spiers said. 

He also noted defensive play¬ 
ers Courtney Anderson and Tom 
Haber had good games. Haber 
played from the second quarter 
with a hurt back. 

Offensively for the Tribe full¬ 
back Dwite Rover rushed for 
more than 100 yards in the con¬ 
test. 

“We had a trap block that 
was hurting them and his play 
opened up,” Spiers said of Ro¬ 
ver’s success. 

V.olleyball teams 
begin season 

Six women’s intramural vol¬ 
leyball games will be played 
today in Gentry Gymnasium. 

Baptist Student Union and Phi 
Beta Epsilon will play at 4:15 
p.m. on court one in the gym and 
Hammonds and Oldham will play 
at the same time on court two. 

Campus Christian Center fol¬ 
lows at 5:15 p.m. with a clash 
with Tau Kappa on court one. 
Zeta Phi Omega will play Wilson 
on court two also at 5:15 p.m. 

Fisher and Afro-Americans 
will meet on court one while 
Sans Souci plays Wilson on court 
two at 6:15 p.m. today. 

Thursday’s action will have 
Sans Souci and Fisher playing 
at 4:15 p.m. on court one while 
Youngberg and Tau Kappa play on 
court two. 

Afros and Dental Hygiene will 
play at 5:15 p.m. Thursday on 
court one. At the same time Wil¬ 
son faces TESN on court two. 

Second week of volleyball ac¬ 
tion begins with Oldham against 
Hammonds and TESN against 
PBE at 4:15 p.m. Monday. 



HAS THEM 

Green Acres Center 


Bergfeld Shopping Center 

593-3611 




Women’s flag 
playoff game 
is Thursday 

Playoff in women’s intra¬ 
mural football will be at 5 p.m. 
Thursday with Baptist Student 
Union and Hammond’s in a clash 
for first place. 

BSU, the winner in the first 
division, sports a 6-0 record. 
Hammond, first in division two, 
has a 5-0 season. 

Final standings for division 
one is Fisher in second place, 
the Afro-Americans and Wilson 
tied for third, Phi Beta Epsilon 
in fourth and Zeta Phi Omega 
and Dental Hygiene tied for last. 

In Division Two Oldham 
claims second place, Youngberg 
third, TESN fourth and Tau Kap¬ 
pa and Sans Souci are tied for 
fifth. 


Playing for Championship 

Baptist Student Union player Nancy Portwood tries to gain 
yardage against Fisher’s Independents in a women’s intramural 
flag football division championship. BSU won on the basis of first 
downs. 


Two top intramural teams lose 
in men’s flag competition 


Last week Fisher downed the 
Afros 7-6 in a muddy battle. 
Hammond’s came out 8-0 in the 
rainy weather over Oldham. 

BSU and Oldham won their 
games by the number of first 
downs. BSU had two first downs 
to Fisher’s one and Oldham had 
four to TESN’s one. 

Wilson beat Dental Hygiene 
with a 2-0 default. 


By RICHARD TREVINO 

The two top teams in each 
division of men’s intramural flag 
football squared off last week as 
the season drew to a close. 

In both cases the underdogs - - 
Baptist Student Union in Division 
I and Sigma Phi Epsilon in Di¬ 
vision II--defeated the previously 
No. 1 teams, Wesley Foundation 
and the Drafting Club. 

Sig Ep, with four wins and 
two losses, claimed the top slot 
with an 8-6 come-from-behind 
victory over Wesley. 

Neither team could muster a 
scoring threat in the first quart¬ 
er but both displayed poised de¬ 
fenses. 

Wesley broke the ice as Bruce 
Green threw a quick pass to split 
end Oscar Carraway who side¬ 
stepped several Sig Eps for the 
touchdown. The point after try 
failed on a quarterback keeper. 

After the halftime break, both 
teams sparred until the last three 
minutes of the game. 

Sig Ep quarterback Brett Ja¬ 
cobsen then passed to split end 
Beaver Jackson for the touch¬ 
down. Jacobsen again passed to 
Johnson for the winning two 
points. 

Wesley attempted a come¬ 
back but could not crack the Sig 
Ep defense again. 

The spirited BSU walloped the 
Drafting Club 36-12 in a scoring 
circus. 

In the first quarter Jim Dun¬ 
lop passed to Jerry Poda for six 
points and then to Dan Wilhite 
for two to take a lead the Bap¬ 
tists never lost. 

Poda, playing defensive end, 
intercepted a David Hearn pass 
and ran for another touchdown. 
Dunlop tossed to Roy Jack Shull 
for the two extra points. 


Drafting Club’s Hearn later 
redeemed himself with two 60- 
yard passes to Ed Willis, but 
both extra point tries failed. 

BSU played its own game in 
the second half, scoring 20 points. 

Wilhite first chalked up six 
on another interception return. 

A second touchdown came 
when Dunlop let loose a pass to 
Eric Kunzman. The Dunlop- 
Kunzman combination also work¬ 
ed on the point after try. 


Tyler Book Store 

"Readers 

Make 

Leaders ” 

2127 S. BROADWAY 



CHEAP 

JEANS 


»5 




ALWAYS THOUSANDS 
OF PAIRS OF 



POPULAR STYLES 
Open io A. M. —8 P. M. 


Mon.-Sat. 



2107 E. FIFTH 595-2884 

Give A Lasting Gift 
This Christmas 


Basketball signup 


For Drawing to be held 
EACH THURSDAY 

Winner gets choice of $5.98 
8-Track Tape, Cassette or L.P 
from the Melody Shop 
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Vwenerahnrizel 

1325 E. 5th 


deadline Friday 

Deadline for signing up a 
team for men’s intramural bas¬ 
ketball is Friday, Activity Di¬ 
rector John Wheat says. 

Wheat says the beginning of 
the season is tentatively set for 
Nov. 16. 


WE TAKE OUT-OF-TOWN 
CHECKS FROM TJC STUDENTS 



613 W. FRONT 


ORDERS TO GO. 

592—1711 

NEXT DOOR TO 

Mr. Ed's 

POOL HALL 

OPEN LATE FOR SNACKS 


A Portrait 


plMtograplier 

fj®@ 


Green Acres Village 


Tyler, Texas 75701 


597-1714 


(Make an appointment before 
Thanksgiving holidays) 















































